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PREFACE. 


San Francisco, eighth of the great American cities, 
has been visited by the greatest disaster which ever visited 
a community on this continent. Indeed, in all of the an- 
nals of the world, few calamities equal it, and, perhaps 
only the annihilation of Pompeii and Herculaneum, ex- 
ceed it in the totality of destruction. The civilized world 
has stood aghast at the spectacle of a proud muncipality 
laid in ruins. To the sudden horror of earthquake has been 
added the devastation of fire. Together these destroyers 
have swept away three-fourths of a magnificent city. Where 
rose great marts of trade, public buildings of every kind, 
temples of worship, temples of the drama; earthquake and 
fire left only shattered and smoldering heaps of debris. 
Where were reared fifty thousand homes, centres of social 
life, monuments of the people’s thrift, tokens of civiliza- 
tion, prosperity and happiness, only gnarled skeletons of 
charred timbers and blackened bricks remained. Like light- 
ning from a sunlit sky, like knife thrust in the dark, as 
dramatic, as unexpected as though the sky itself, should fall 
in a molten deluge and engulf the earth, so fell this catas- 
trophe. A great city, reared by the faith and toil of half 
a century well nigh perished. The world stood appalled. 


PURPOSE OF THIS VOLUME. 


History must open her pages to have enrolled among 
the tragic events of time, the story of this horror. Not only 
will the awful story remain the vivid possession of every 
man who has lived in the year and through the days when 
it bos been unfolding, but future generations will pause 
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in awe to read. This volume is designed to give, with ac- 
curacy, int graphic detail, the story of the destruction of 
San Francisco. The publishers have had in mind, not only 
the present generation, but those to come after. The work, 
therefore, has been broadened. To give the readrs to-day, 
and of the years to come, a basis of comparison, to determine 
the tremendous extent of the catastrophe, the volume in- 
cludes equally graphic descriptions of the notable visita- 
tions of Providence, which in the past have left death and 
havoc where they have fallen. It is a compendium of the 
great tragedies of history, a glossary where will be found 
descriptions of the moments in the history of the world, 
when mankind has stood at bay before nature and the ele- 
ments locked in deadly struggle. In such crises the puny 
might of man stands revealed before the limitless power of 
the elements. Nature, herself, seems to shudder at her 
very power and after brief spasms of riot and anarchy, calls 
off the forces that threaten universal annihilation. In an 
hour a mighty mountain disembowels itself under the in- 
fluence of Titanic, unknown, uncontrollable, internal forces 
and two great cities are buried, to remain lost for centuries. 
The mighty ocean, breaking for an hour from the laws of 
its control, engulfs a coast, gluts its receeding waves with 
the carcasses of the dead, and leaves a city, flourishing an 
hour before, only a barren waste. In the bowels of the 
earth there is a shudder, as though a giant writhed in his 
deep, rock-ribbed prison, and, lo! a monster city, spreading 
for miles in prosperity over densly peopled hills, totters 
and falls. Where was peace, prosperity and happiness, in 
an hour is only the scene of indescribable desolation. 
Where were tens of thousands, secure in the enjoyment 
of life, accepting to-day’s realities and calling to-morrow 
their own, now are ranks on ranks of the dead, and tens 
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1 tuousands of the living paralyzed with the fleetiug gismpse 
they have had of the awful might of powers hid in the 
far, mystic chambers of nature. 


UNCERTAINTY OF FINITE THINGS. 


The world seems secure on her foundations, the heavens 
eternal, the universe unshakable, man supreme, until, in 
one of these dread hours, the narrow border between order 
and chaos, between law and anarchy in nature’s realm, ends 
man’s dream of supremacy, ends his faith, that the universe 
is unshakable, that the heavens are eternal, that Old Earth 
is secure on her foundations. Such a revelation is the 
destruction of San Francisco. It is not alone the posses- 
sion of the people of the day on which the awful visita- 
tion has fallen, but the property of all the ages, a pointed 
lesson of the mutability of the finite, a grim fable whose 
moral points to the realms of the Divine and infinite. The 
lesson is for all peoples, everywhere, for who can tell where 
next nature will run riot? Who knows that the next out- 
break of elemental anarchy will confine devastation to a 
single locality? Who can give security that the globe in 
its entirety will not crumble into dust when next the natural 
law is violated? 


AWFULNESS OF THE CATASTROPHE. 


The publishers of this volume have approached the 
subject in a serious spirit. They have undertaken to unfold 
the story of the destruction of San Francisco from every 
standpoint. Such a catastrophe has many aspects. In the 
first hours of shock and dismay the human side is fore- 
most. The minds of civilized peoples were filled with the 
thought of homes destroyed, of people fleeing in awful 
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terror from a foe in the bowels of the earth, pursued, too, 
by leaping flames, devouring what the throes of the disturbed 
earth had left standing. They saw thousands hungry, with- 
out water, threatened by pestilence. They saw the unburied 
dead, they heard the cries of the wounded, and millions of 
hearts went out to the victims; millions of purses flew open 
to send gold to succor and save. This aspect will always 
be uppermost in the history of the catastrophe. But a blow 
so sweeping paralyzes commerce and all of the linked ac- 
tivities that make a city prosperous and great. The effect of 
this aspect of the tragedy has been little less great in inter- 
est than the human sacrifice and suffering. The tide of hu- 
manity will close over the dead and only isolated hearts 
will ache. The blow to commercial life involves the whole 
community, and its wounds heal less slowly than those of 
the heart. San Francisco, for a quarter of a century, will 
feel in her industrial and commercial life, the effects of the 
blow that has fallen. This aspect has been seriously con- 
sidered. There is a scientific aspect. Earthquakes, for- 
tunately, are rare on this continent. For half a century 
scientists have been studying this problem, aided with every 
decade by broader conceptions and improved mechanical 
appliances. To-day, science confesses that, so far as seis- 
mic influences are concerned, little progress has been made. 
Every such visitation adds to the information at hand. 
The San Francisco earthquake will be the subject of study 
far more thorough, made by men far better equipped for 
their task, than any study of a similar phenomenon ever 
made. The whole world may profit by the results. It is 
too early to give results, but full credit has been given 
to the men and the means which will be employed. It is 
an aspect of universal concern. 

This catastrophe has given fresh proof that man is 
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linked in an universal brotherhood. Here is an important 
aspect. The fact that the government of the United States, 
every individual State and the whole body of the people 
flew to the aid of their stricken fellows in the Empire City 
of the West will appear in flaming letters on the shaft that 
to-day has reared to her memory in the plaisance of his- 
tory. It has been demonstrated, too, that ties of sympathy 
unite the remotest sections of the earth, for, from the sov- 
ereigns of the nations of the world have come words of sor- 
row and sympathy. No student of his time, no future student 
of our time, can overlook the marvellous development in 
recent times of the spirit of brotherhood among men, and 
the San Francisco tragedy has proved a climax in this de- 
velopment. Just as, in the history of the country there has 
been no such other event to unite men’s hearts, so there 
has never been so noble a demonstration of the power of 
men’s hearts to feel the griefs and reach out to share the 
burdens of others. This is an aspect to which attention has 
been paid, commensurate with its importance. 


OTHER VISITATIONS. 


Vesuvius, after twenty centuries of acitvity, has only 
recently added another to the many tragedies it has oc- 
casioned. This fresh work of destruction is reviewed, to- 
gether with the ever-old story of the destruction of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum. Other notable earthquakes, floods, 
and volcanic eruptions are recorded, with the accuracy which 
historical perspective permits. 

In the author, the publishers have been fortunate. Mr. 
Tyler is even now before the public as the author of a bril- 
liant historical work, “The Japan-Russia War.” One of 
the seeming whims of fortune, found him in San Francisco 
when the blow fell. It may interest readers of “The Japan- 
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Russia War” to know, that Mr. Tyler, in addition to es- 
caping by miracle in the collapse of a great hotel, on the 
fateful morning of April 18, lost all of the original manu- 
scripts and photographs which aided in the production of 
his history. Fortunately, the substance of these lives in his 
book, but the loss, is a great one, and gives the author of 
this volume more than onlooker’s and student’s feeling as 
the words are penned. ‘The publishers called upon Mr. 
Tyler to tell, in his well-known graphic style, the story 
of the catastrophe. One of the earliest telegrams that 
came from the stricken city was his acceptance of the task. 
His work speaks for itself. The publishers feel assured 
that the same welcome will be accorded this timely, splen- 
didly, if quickly done chronicle, that has been given to the 
several notable historical works from the pen of the same 
author. 

As in the case of the recent history of the great Far 
Eastern war, Mr. Tyler has illuminated his theme with 
notable collection of photographs. These are an admirable 
complement to the text. They bring before the eye, more 
graphically than any pen could tell, the story of havoc, 
jointly wrought by earthquake and fire. They show the 
city in its pride and they show that same city levelled and 
crumbled in ashes. The publishers believe that this volume 
represents a chronicle of the San Francisco disaster that will 
not be excelled, and presents it to the public secure in the 
belief that it will prove, not only of interest for the moment, 
but a permanent contribution to literature, an invaluable 
possession in the homes and libraries, or those who would 
have their knowledge extend to the most dramatic, and awe- 
inspiring events unfolded from the scroll of Time. 


Tue PUBLISHERS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
BY PROFESSOR RALPH S. TARR, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


It is a human characteristic to look for coincidences and 
to allow one coincidence to counterbalance many exceptions, 
for while these do not attract the attention, the coincidences 
fix themselves firmly in the mind. This tendency is well 
illustrated in the widespread but fallacious belief in the 
influence of the moon on the weather, and of the occur- 
rence of the equinoctial storm. It is now finding expression 
in the widespread belief that because Vesuvias is in the 
same general latitude as the earthquake stricken Caucasus 
and San Francisco regions, there must be some relation. 
In proof of this assumption, other coincidences are called 
to mind; but all failures to show sympathy of earth dis- 
turbances are overlooked. It is the duty of the scientific 
men to take into account all facts, weigh them, study their 
relation to one another, and draw conclusions from all 
and not from a portion of the facts. 


VESUVIUS AND THE EARTHQUAKE. 


By such methods of study and comparison geologists 
have so far been unable to detect any definite relation be- 
tween the eruption of volcanoes and the shaking of the 
earth’s crust in remotely separated parts of the earth; con- 
sequently it is all but universally held by students of the 
subject that the recent eruption of Vesuvius is in no known 
way related to the recent earthquakes. As a matter of 
fact, the eruption of Vesuvius does not appear to have 
been one of great vigor; it is certainly not to be compared 
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in violence with a number of eruptions which have occurre! 
in other parts of the earth in the last score of years; it was 
unusually vigorous for the present day Vesuvius, and it 
occurred in the midst of a densely populated land, conse- 
quently it attracted widespread notice. Had it been in 
Central America and several times more violent, it might 
have received a passing notice in the papers, but hardly 
more. In the same way the San Francisco earthquake 
shock is certainly not the most violent one which has been 
noticed in recent times. It is, undoubtedly, one of great 
vigor, but its destructiveness is entirely out of proportion 
to its violence, because of the accidental circumstance that 
the center of greatest disturbance passed near or through a 
large city. 


LOCATION OF EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 


The great majority of volcanoes and the recorded 
earthquakes lie in two well defined belts or great circles 
on the earth. Vesuvius lies in one of these belts, California 
in the other. The Vesuvian belt extends from Central 
America through the West Indies, the Azores and Canary 
Islands, the Mediterranean region, the Caucasus, Hima- 
layas, Philippine Islands, and a number of volcanic islands 
in the Pacific, including the Hawaiian Islands. Fifty-three 
per cent. of all recorded earthquake shocks have occurred 
in this zone. The second belt nearly encircles the Pacific. 
It includes the entire Andean chain, and the mountains of 
Western North America from Southern Mexico to the Aleu- 
tian Islands; thence it extends down the archipelago of the 
Kurile and Japanese Islands to the East Indies, New Guinea 
and New Zealand. In this belt, forty-one per cent. of all 
recorded earthquake shocks have occurred. It is to be noted 
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that the two belts cross at two points, one in the Philippines 
and East Indies, the other in Central America. These two 
crossing places are the seats of the most destructively ac- 
tive volcanoes and of the most violent earthquakes on the 
earth. 

Outside of these two zones there are only a very few 
active volcanoes, and although the rest of the earth far ex- 
ceeds in area, that included in the two belts, only six per 
cent. of all recorded earthquakes have occurred in it. 

While this is true of the present day it has not always 
been the case. Geological evidence definitely proves that 
in past ages volcanic activity has been prominent in parts 
of the earth where active volcanoes are now entirely ab- 
sent. Northern Europe and Eastern United States, for ex- 
ample, now possessing no active volcanoes, were in earlier 
geological periods the seats of stupendous volcanic activity 
and with it, without doubt, of numerous and violent earth- 
quake shocks. 


THE GROWTH OF MOUNTAINS. 


The reason for the present distribution of volcanoes 
and earthquakes, and for their presence in past time where 
now they are absent, is definitely related to the growth of 
mountains. The two zones mentioned are the two portions 
of the earth’s surface where mountains are at present in 
the most active state of formation. Likewise, in earlier 
geological times, when volcanoes were present in Northern 
Europe and Eastern America, mountain growth was then 
in progress in those parts of the earth. With the cessation 
of mountain growth both volcanoes and frequent earth- 
quake shocks cease. Until mountain growth is at an end 
in the two belts mentioned, volcanic action and earthquakes 
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may be expected to occur throughout these zones. Just 
where or when they will occur in these zones cannot now 
be predicted; but certain sections are especially liable to 
their occurrence, and that part of California near San 
Francisco is one of the places in which earthquake shocks 
may be expected. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EARTHQUAKES. 


- To make clear the difference between the conditions 
in a part of these zones of earthquake frequency and what 
by contrast may be called non-earthquake zones, we will 
compare briefly the State of California with the entire 
United States east of the rooth meridian. For many years 
a record has been kept of the earthquake shocks which have 
visited the State of California. Between 1892 and 1808, 
these records were published by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, and from these lists we find that from one to 
two score of noticeable earthquake shocks have been re- 
corded each year in the State of California. Some of these 
have been of sufficient violence to have caused much de- 
struction of property and life had the center of disturbance 
been in or close by a large city. Between the years 1727 
and 1906, the number of noticeable earthquake shocks 
which visited California would undoubtedly be several thou- 
sand. 

In the same period, while there have been numerous 
slight tremors and a few earthquake shocks that have at- 
tracted attention, only four earthquake shocks of importance 
are known to have affected that part of the United States 
which lies east of the tooth meridian. The first of these, 
called the Newburyport earthquake occurred in 1727, in and 
near Newburyport in eastern Massachusetts. The shak- 
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ing lasted for a long time but did little damage, atiention 
being called especially to it because of the peculiarity of 
accompanying sounds which were compared to wild bellow- 
ing. In 1755 occurred the greatest shock ever felt in 
New England. It was strongest and most violent in and 
near Boston, but the destruction caused was slight, in large 
part, no doubt, because of the fact that most of the build- 
ings were new, small, and built of wood. The third earth- 
quake affected the country of the lower Mississippi, with 
the center of greatest disturbance in and near New Madrid, 
in Southern Missouri. Since this occurred in 1815, at a 
time when that country was occupied only by trappers, the 
destruction was slight; but the reports make it clear that the 
earthquake was of great violence, and that the shaking lasted 
for fully three months. Even at the present time its ef- 
fects are visible, notably in the area known as the “sunk 
country,’ where the surface of the land was lowered and 
transformed to lake and swamp for a distance of seventy 
or eighty miles in a north-south direction, and thirty miles 
from east to west. The fourth and last notable earthquake 
of Eastern United States is known as the Charleston earth- 
quake of August 31, 1886. This was a vigorous earth- 
quake, but not one of first violence; and, although the center 
of disturbance was near Charleston, the destruction in that 
city was not at all comparable to that of the San Francisco 
shock. 

The lesson to be learned from these facts is that while 
an earthquake shock may visit any part of eastern United 
States, the liabilty to earth shaking of any particular section 
is exceedingly slight. Earth movements are still in pro- 
gress there, but only locally and of moderate intensity. In 
California, on the other hand, earth movements are still 
vigorous and occurring every here and there at frequent 
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intervals, sometimes with moderate effect, sometimes, as 
on April 18th, with sufficient violence, and_ sufficiently 
near centers of population, to cause great destruction. What 
is said of California apples to other portions of the two 
great zones of earthquake frequency; and what was said 
of Eastern United States applies to most other parts of the 
earth than those included in the zones of growing moun- 
tains. 


CAUSE OF EARTHQUAKES. 


The reason for the conditions which have given risc 
to the recent eruption of Vesuvius and the San Francisco 
earthquake is a subject on which geologists and geophysi- 
cists are now at work. The immediate cause for individual 
shocks and eruptions is fairly well understood, but the 
fundamental cause for the distribution of mountains, vol- 
canoes and earthquakes is still an obscure subject upon 
which only hypotheses can be offered. Without question 
it relates to the interior condition of the earth, and this con- 
dition is believed, upon numerous Ilnes of evdence, to be 
that of a heated interior with a cold, rigid, outer crust of 
rock. The hypothesis best supported by the facts so far 
discovered is that of contraction. The heated interior is 
believed to be steadily losing its heat, and consequently 
shrinking. The cold outer crust is settling upon this shrink- 
ing interior, and as it settles the rocks move and break 
along planes which are known fault-planes. The greatest 
areas of settling are the ocean basins, and as the crust 
settles in them a lateral thrust is exerted upon the margins 
which causes the crust to rise locally along lines of weak- 
ness whose original cause is not understood Thus the 
settling in the great area of the Pacific is believed to be 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER. 


Early on the morning of April 18, 1906, there was 
flashed to the world the news that an earthquake shock, 
of tremendous force, had left havoc in San Francisco and 
a score of cities within a radius of fifty miles. Swift on 
the news of this disaster was sent broadcast the word that 
great fires, springing up in a score of isolated sections of 
the city, threatened to make annihilation of the havoc that 
had been wrought. Adding terror to terror was the start- 
ling declaration that the earthquake shock had completely 
incapacitated the water system of the city and that the 
great and efficient fire department was powerless to give 
battle to the flames. “The city is doomed,’ was the ap- 
palling word that sent a shudder around the world. 

Thus was heralded what proved to be the greatest ca- 
tastrophe ever visited upon a people in the history of the 
world. San Francisco, all of it that contributed to the 
prosperity and greatness of the city, was “doomed.” Its 
people were to be called upon to pass through a trial by 
fire, not less awful in its extent, not less terrible in its 
details than that cataclysm which in the first century de- 
stroyed Pompeii and Herculaneum. ‘The actual number of 
the dead was not greater than in the case of the twin towns 
submerged in the outbreak of Vesuvius, but the sum of 
human terror, human suffering, of tragedy, was to surpass 
the record of this catastrophe of old. Fire and flood, and 
the destuctive might of earthquake have stalked through 
many a community in the Old World and the New. Flames 
have spread destruction ; earthquakes have razed temples and 
homes, but the destroyer which laid San Francisco low 
amounted to these in one. 
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NO TERROR LIKE THE EARTHQUAKE. 


No terror equals that of the earthquake. There is 
no warning. Of a sudden, the earth seems to have drifted 
from its foundations in the universe; the human mind reels 
under the terror of planetary instability, the power of re- 
sistance is gone; the bravest and strongest become one with 
the weak and craven. Life, itself, for the moment loses its 
value, and the paralyzed faculties and instincts fail to gov- 
ern mind and muscle, themselves lost to the power of obedi- 
ence. In the crash of things men stand transfixed, mute, 
powerless, experiencing sensations that haunt dreams in 
dread shapes as long as life endures. This is the human 
scar in the train of the earthquake. Beside this, property 
losses pale into insignificance. In San Francisco, all we. > 
blended. This ordeal, alone, was enough to have left 
its story on the pages of history. But this was only 
the beginning. None will ever know just what share 
of the total havoc must be laid to the earthquake. 
It was no doubt, great. But to the stricken city there was 
not given time to right its shattered faculties. One terror 
crowded on the heels of another. Hardly have the shat- 
tered and torn remnants of thousands of great structures, 
churches, banks, hospitals and homes, settled in the dis- 
order the destruction has wrought before the flames are 
crackling over what already is the bier of the valor and 
faith and hope of half a century. 

Then followed four days of a struggle, never before 
equalled in the history of the world. It was not with the 
hope of saving their city that the people of San Francisco 
labored. It was with the scant hope of saving some little 
of it, some fragment to be the nucleus of a new city, which 
in the darkest hour of their trial every resident of the city 
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knew, had the great faith to know, would rise again in even 
greater splendor, for a future even more brilliant than its 
past had been. To bear the shock of nature in anarchy, 
with no human power to aid; to fight sweeping flames with- 
out the aid of fire’s greatest foe; to work on and on withoui 
food or water; to hope when there seemed no basis for 
hope, to have faith where there could only be despair; this 
was the heroic part San Francisco was called upon to play. 
And it will go down to history that in a trial, more exceed- 
ing great than any people has been called upon to bear, 
San Francisco acquitted herself nobly. Something of the 
spirit of that Father of God from whom the city at the 
Golden Gate takes its name, must have brooded in the 
pillar of smoke by day, the pillar of fire by night, which 
veiled the long tragedy. And in the closing hours of the 
battle came still other terrors to try this people. Famine 
threatened. But San Francisco had faith in the great broth- 
erhood of the cities of the States, dotting the broad reach 
of a continent that this terror would not long endure. 
Their faith was justified and the outpouring of aid from 
every section of America, will remain side by side with the 
heroism of San Francisco, a monument to the fraternity 
which unites the American people. And the terror of fa- 
mine had hardly passed before the grim spectre of pestilence 
rose in the smoke and steam from the city’s wreck ; rose from 
the unburied, from the heaped havoc of the twin destroyers. 
Against this foe was raged a battle by warriors of science, 
as determined, as skilled as any ever waged. Thus, one 
after another, the city was besieged by the most terrible 
enemies against which humanity and civilization are called 
upon to war. There were four days, every one of which 
burned itself into the minds and hearts of every one who 
shared the awful ordeal. When finally the fire had burned 
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first shock. This was the moment when human life stood 
in greatest peril. How many were crushed under the 
avalanches of walls in every section of the city will never 
be known. Many found a pyre where they had met their 
doom. There may have been hundreds of them, there may 
have been thousands. Nor will it ever be known how many 
were injured. The helpless lay where they had been stricken, 
impaled, or buried. Hundreds of these were rescued before 
the flames reached them. The hospitals received severat 
thousands, but to keep records in the overwhelming rush 
of work was out of the question. Definite details would 
have been obtainable were this all of the disaster, but the 
chaos of the four days, when the tempest of destruction was 
at its height, removed any possibility of this. Enough that 
upward of 2000 persons lost their lives and hundreds on 
hundreds more suffered injury. In the swift succession of 
appalling events there was hardly time to remember wounds, 
and hundreds, even seriously hurt, went for hours and even 
days unmindful of them. 

So many have been the forms of destruction that it 
will always be an open question just what part in the general 
havoc was played by the earthquake. Hundreds of struc- 
tures, even thousands, were damaged in some degree. For 
the great majority repairs of small cost would no doubt 
have restored them. Many buildings of cheaper construc- 
tion were reduced to heaps of debris. In the finer sections 
of the city the damage was extensive. Chimneys, sections 
of walls, cornices, falling from great heights on smaller 
buildings probably did more of the damage than the actual 
shock of the earthquake. The damage to the modern 
structures, the skyscrapers, of which the city boasted a large 
number, will be the subject of the chief debate. The truth 
is, very probably that while there was the appearance of vast 
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MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, AFTER THE FIRE. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AFTER THE FIRE—LOOKING DOWN MARKET STREET 

















MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, AFTER THE FIRE. 


IN THE PATH OF THE CONFLAGRATION 


San Francisco Bay is a long inlet in the western 
coast of California, forty-two miles long and from five to 
twelve miles wide. A long arm of land separates it from 
the ocean. The middle of that long ocean arm is pierced 
by a connecting link of water four miles long and one mile 
wide; that is the Golden Gate. South of the Golden Gate 
is a penisula. And on the northern end of that tongue of 
land is San Francisco, the metropolis of the West, the largest 
city west of the Missouri River, the tenth largest city in 
the country, with a population of more than 400,000. 

San Francisco is an old city. The first settlement made 
on the hilly peninsula was in 1769, when a party of Domini- 
can padres who were looking for Monterey discovered the 
San Francisco Bay. The town was named after St. Francis, 
the founder of the order. In 1776 Governor Duigo Borica 
sent Don Pedro de Alberni to report upon the uper end 
of the southern peninsula as a place for a growing town. 
Having decided that both water and wood was too scarce 
on the peninsula to suport a growing village, Don Pedro 
reported that the worst place in all California to start a 
city was what has become San Francisco. 

Commodore Montgomery took possession of San 
Francisco for the United States in 1846, while Mexico and 
the United States were at war. Previous to the discovery 
of gold in the late forties the little town on the bay or 
eastern corner of the southern peninsula had but a thou- 
sand inhabitants. It grew up like a mushroom from that 
time on, in spite of its five destructive fires: between 1848 
and 1851, which swept out of existence the business section 
of the city and destroyed $16,000,000 worth of property. 
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BECAME A METROPOLIS. 


San Francisco became, nevertheless, the metropolis of 
the gold-producing section. It was filled with a class of ad- 
venturous young men, and it had few old men and few 
women. Following the great fires, the town was so upset 
that a Vigilance Committee was made up to preserve order. 
For several years the law of the land was the committee, 
and many a man was hung because the committee so willed 
it. Crude as was this administration of law, it was effective, 
and San Francisco grew amazingly. In 1860 the population 
was 56,802; in 1880 it was 233,959. The United States 
census gave it 342,782 in 1900, and now it claims over 
400,000. 

The population of the city is the most cosmopolitan 
in the country, one-third of the people being of foreign 
birth. Of the foreign element the Germans predominate 
with some 40,000, the Irish coming next with nearly 25,000 
souls. The Chinese now number possibly less than 25,000, 
and it is reported that the number is diminishing yearly. 
The Japanese of late years have been coming into the city 
fast. The Oriental atmosphere is more pronounced in San 
Francisco than in any other city of the United States. 

Despite the saying of the old Spaniard in the early days 
that the peninsula by the bay was the worst place in all Cali- 
fornia upon which to found a town, its position has helped 
San Francisco in its remarkable growth. It is the boast 
of California that all the navies in the world might ride 
in the land-locked bay. Shut in on all sides by rocky moun- 
tains of from 1000 to 2000 feet in height, San Francisco 
Bay is a perfect natural harbor, to which the shipping of 
the West has been naturally attracted. 

The upper end of the bay connects with San Pablo 
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Bay, which is some ten miles in diameter, and that in turn 
connects with Suisun Bay by the Strait of Karquines. 
The waters of the Sacramento and San Joaquin empty 
into Suisun Bay. 

The situation of the city upon its peninsula gives it a 
unique climate. The Summer trade winds blow across the 
city, and during thirty years of observation the lowest 
temperature recorded was 29 degrees and the highest 100, 
while the lowest mean temperature for any one month in 
that period was 46 degrees and the highest 65 degrees. 
Semi-tropicaleplants grow there in the winter. 

And so because of its harbor, its climate, and its sur- 
rounding country, San Francisco grew to be the metropolis 
of the Pacific Coast. Its harbor is the chief cause of its 
upbuilding. From San Francisco run steamship lines to 
China and Japan, Australia, Mexico, Central and South 
America and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. An ac- 
tive coastwise trade centres at San Francisco. The activity 
of trade in the city is reflected by its bank clearings, which 
were more than a billion dollars in 1902. Since the Spanish- 
American war and the Russo-Japanese war trade through 
the Western port has increased enormously. 

The western side of the long southern peninsula is 
hilly, sloping down to the eastward to the bay, where along 
the northeastern shore much of the ground now occupied 
by the wholesale and banking and real estate buildings has 
been made by filling in. Some of the houses in these sec- 
tions are built on piles driven down to bed rock. Along 
the southern edges of the city are several suburban settle- 
ments, and across the bay on the main coast to the eastward 
are Oakland, Port Richmond, Berkeley, Sausalito, Alameda, 
and other suburban places. 

The city covers forty-seven square miles and there are 
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750 miles of streets and twenty miles of boulevards. The 
city is governed by a charter adopted by the people in 1900. 
The city is free from debt. There is a provision in the 
charter that only one per cent. of the assessed valuation of 
property may be collected for ordinary municipal purposes, 
but a clause makes provision for the levying of an extra 
tax to meet extraordinary requirements. The assessed 
value of San Francisco property in 1903 was $428,000,000. 


GREAT FERRIES. 


The Southern Pacific Railway is the only one that 
comes into San Francisco from the South by the mainland. 
The other systems take passengers to the city by huge 
ferryboats from Oakland and Point Richmond, across the 
bay. Even the Southern Pacific uses ferries into the city. 
Practically all who go, to San Francisco by the land enter 
through the biggest ferry house in the world, which is 
at the northeast corner of the peninsula on the bay side. 

The State maintains this ferry building, whose iron 
work was twisted by the earthquake. It is over 800 feet 
long, built of light-colored sandstone, and surmounted by 
a clock tower. The building contains a lofty nave, which 
is frequently used for exhibit purposes by the State. A 
complete exhibit of the mineral resources is maintained 
there by the State Mining Bureau. The ferry building is 
marked by quite a little architectural beauty. 

Coming on the various big ferries from the railway 
terminals across the bay to the eastward, the traveler goes 
through the ferry building out to see San Francisco. Stretch- 
ing out in front of him is Market Street, the main thor- 
oughfare of the city, corresponding to New York’s Broad- 
way. It runs southwestwardly across to about the middle 
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FIGHTING FLAMES WITHOUT WATER. 


There came a moment of sickening despair to the 
members of the San Francisco Fire Department within 
five minutes of the great earthquake shock when it was 
discovered that there was no water, The shock had twisted 
and torn the great buried mains. Scattered throughout 
the city was ample apparatus to combat any conflagration 
that, under ordinary circumstances, might be expected to 
threaten the city. Manning the equipment there were more 
than a thousand men, a force skilled in the work of fire- 
fighting, commanded by men of long experience and proved 
ability. In a hundred critical. moments they had stood, a 
gallant band, battling against the destroyer while a city 
looked on, confident that they would prove victor, proud of 
every man of them. And these same men, despite the fact 
that no ordinary crisis faced them, rallied from the terror 
that followed the earthquake, and prepared swiftly to face 
the task before them. Flames were already at work, the 
apparatus was on the scene, and then came the revelation 
that filled not only the firemen, but all of San Francisco, 
with despair. The panic that came from the earthquake 
did not exceed that which came in the hearts of this brave 
band. If ever a man-of-war faced the enemy’s ship, and 
ran in the guns to join in the battle, only to find that neither 
shot nor powder was on board, those who manned _ her 
knew something of the despair that filled the hearts of San 
Francisco’s fire-fighters. They were called upon to fight 
fire without water. Not a single fire, growing from spark 
to tiny flame and gradually into a great conflagration, but 
a score of fires, springing to tremendous extent in an in- 
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stant, feeding on the shattered structures, which stood, 
tottering everywhere, as kindling, awaiting the first flash 
of fire to burst into mountains of flame. There remained 
only to strive to deprive the flames of fuel. On the prairie 
this can be accomplished by burning over a wide territory 
in the path of the fire. Hundreds have saved their lives 
by this means. In the forests something of the same thing 
can be accomplished by felling standing timber and burning 
out the underbrush, These primitive plans are in use all 
over the country every year to lessen the havoc of fires that 
devastate millions of acres of woodland and sweep over 
the plains of the West. Their application in cities is only 
different in degree. The effort must be to remove fuel 
from a tract too wide for the flames to leap it and count 
on permanently stopping the advance by fighting the blaze 
that finds a foothold in the cleared tract. Here, as in 
many instances in cities, giant powder and dynamite were 
used. 

The firemen becanie sappers and miners. They were 
aided by troops from the government reservation, men of 
the artillery familiar with high explosives. The tireless 
work they did must remain among the notable occurrences 
of the series of tragedies which visited San Francisco. 
The work of dynamiting began when the fire was in the 
heart of the business district. Costly buildings were lev- 
elled in great numbers. In each instance, however, the on- 
rush of the flames gave too little time. The high wind 
swept he blaze upward, a hundred feet and more and gave 
it a forward sweep of more than a thousand feet. To offer 
successful resistance would have required the clearing of a 
path fifteen hundred feet long, along the entire front of the 
fire,, This was impossible and the heroic work of the dyn- 


CARING FOR THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
HOMELESS VICTIMS. : 


With the fires at San Francisco under control, the feed- 
ing of the hungry and sheltering of the homeless became 
the great problem of the city and military authorities, who 
had to deal with the terrible situation brought about by 
earthquake and conflagration, Martial law was proclaimed; 
strict orders issued to guard against the outbreaks of pes- 
tilence; concentration camps were established; an orderly 
system of food distribution was arranged; temporary shel- 
ters were erected in Golden Gate Park; vacant houses that 
were safe were reopened, and every facility was given by 
transportation companies for all who cared to do so to 
leave for the outlying cities and towns that were open to 
them. 

In the great procession of the homeless and destitute 
to the ferries, on their way out of their ruined city, all 
distinctions were obliterated in the common misfortune. 
The long period of terror, anxiety and privation had told 
on all, and most of them were at the point of exhaustion, 
and many women fainted. The city of Oakland received 
the bulk of these, cared for all it could, and those who 
could be forwarded to other places were sent away on trains. 

For the first time in its history, San Francisco has had 
its taste of martial law. When darkness fell upon the 
desolated city on Wednesday night, every inhabitant of the 
houses that were left standing groped about their homes 
in darkness early in the evening, the survivors of the ter- 
rible calamity cooking their suppers on fires built in front 
of their houses, The wind fanned many of the fires into 
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threatening blazes, and for a time it looked as if many new 
fires would be started. But police orders were issued that 
all fires must be put out, and, with a score of assistants and 
soldiers, the building of fires in front of houses was sum- 
marily suppressed. In all of the homes left standing no 
lights were allowed to be burned. In places where persons 
lit their lights contrary to the orders of the police and the 
militia, citizens formed a safety corps and forced the occu- 
pants to extinguish them. The only exception was in the 
case of hospitals. Soldiers patrolled the streets, and no 
citizen was allowed to pass from one block to the other 
except by written permission of the Chief of Police. 

Mayor Schmitz has issued the following proclamation, 
which citizens were instructed to observe: 

“Do not be afraid of famine. There will be abundance 
of food supplied. Do not use any water except for drinking 
and cooking. purposes. Do not light any fires in houses, 
stoves or fireplaces. Do not use any house closets under any 
circumstances, but dig earth closets in yards or vacant lots, 
using, if possible, chloride of lime or some other disinfectant. 
This is of the greatest importance, and the water supply is 
only sufficient for drinking and cooking. Do not allow any 
garbage to remain on the premises—bury it and cover imme- 
diately. Pestilence can only be avoided by complying with 
these regulations. 

“You are particularly requested not to enter any busi- 
ness house or dwelling except your own, as you may be mis- 
taken for one of the looters and shot on sight, as the orders 
are not to arrest, but shoot down any one caught stealing.” 

Dr. Vorsanger, chairman of the committee to feed the 
hungry, reported that everything possible was done to pro- 
vide food for the populace, and that so far as could be told, 





SCENE IN FRONT OF THE NEW POST OFFICE—SHOWING STREET CAR TRACK AND STREET 
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BUILDING DESTROYED BY THE EARTHQUAKE 


SURVIVORS TELL HEARTRENDING TALES. 


Fully 450,000 persons were in San Francisco on the 
morning of April 18, when the earthquake marked the 
opening of one of the world’s greatest tragedies. Its 
story will never be told adequately from the standpoint 
of these hundreds of thousands as a whole. It will ever 
be a matter of individuals. To each the event is a separate 
event. To those who would know and appreciate the many 
tragic and dramatic aspects of the catastrophe must learn 
as many as possible of these individual stories. Some have 
not the power of graphic description. Amid so many 
thousands, fortunately for the inquirer there were hundreds 
possessing this rare faculty, in some degree. We will go 
to some of these to get glimpses, at least, of our story. 

Four residents of Los Angeles, two men and two 
women, who were thrown together by the earthquake and 
for two days and a night walked the streets and hills 
of San Francisco, were Dr. Earnest W. Fleming, Oliver W. 
Posey, Mrs. Francis Winter, and Miss Bessie Marley. 
They were strangers till they met in front of the Palace 
Hotel on Wednesday morning, after the earthquake. 

They returned to their homes in Oakland with feet 
swollen and bruised from miles of walking over ragged, 
broken streets, and with flesh seared and blistered from 
cinder and flame. The women remained in a local hotel 
all evening, prostrated. Mr. Posey went directly home, 
but Dr. Fleming, unkempt and disheveled, went to the 
Chamber of Commerce to give suggestions for relief. 

It was on his advice that the Relief Committee made 
purchases of linen and bandages to send north. He said 
thousands were suffering from burns. 
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AWOKE IN GROANING BUILDING. 

sais : 

I was sleeping in a room on the third floor of the hotel,” 

said Dr. Fleming, “when the first shock occurred. An 

earthquake in San Francisco was no new sensation to me. 

I was there in 1868, a boy of ten, when the first great earth- 

quake came. But that was a gentle rocking of a cradle to 
the one of Wednesday. 

“T awoke to the groaning of timbers, the grinding, 
creaking, and roaring. Plastering and wall decorations 
fell. The sensation was as though the buildings were 
stretching and writhing like a snake. The darkness was 
intense. Shrieks of women, higher, shriller than that of 
the creaking timbers, cut the air. 

“T tumbled from the bed and crawled, scrambling to- 
ward the door. The twisting and writhing appeared to in- 
crease. The air was oppressive. I seemed to be saying to 
myself, ‘will it never, never stop?’ I wrenched the lock, 
the door of the room swung back against my shoulder. 

_ Just then the building seemed to breathe, stagger, and right 
itself, 

“But I fled from that building as from a falling wall. 
I could not believe that it could endure such a shock and 
still stand. The next I remember I was standing in the 
street laughing at the unholy appearance of half a hun- 
dred men clad in pajamas and less. 

“The women were in their night robes; they made a 
better appearance than the men. There was raiment of 
every hue—and in many cases raiment never intended to 
be seen outside the boudoir. 
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“T looked at a man at my side; he was laughing at me. 
Then for the first time I became aware that I was in paja- 
mas myself. I turned and fled back to my room. There I 


DEATH PENALTY FOR LOOTING. 


A disaster such as that which overwhelmed San Fran- 
cisco brings out the nobility of some men and opens the 
way for revelations of the depths to which others are sunk. 
Thus, in the very midst of an heroic battle against nature 
and fate, waged by some, others give thought only to the 
advantages of such an hour for theft and deviltry. Mayor 
Schmitz and General Funston joined in prompt and drastic 
measures to halt the thief and looter. Orders were issued 
to the policemen, troops and citizen guards to shoot on 
sight any one seen in the act of robbery. Fourteen paid 
the penalty of death for violation of the mandate that they 
must not steal. This is one of the sad chapters in the human 
side of the catastrophe which San Francisco would willingly 
forget. 

Public opinion everywhere sustains the order and the 
men who carried it out. In critical hours little things may 
destroy the last vestige of law and order and introduce a 
reign of anarchy. In a city of more than four hundred 
thousand persons there is bound to be a large number, need- 
ing only a leader, to profit by any nefarious scheme which 
may be safely carried out under cover of the universal con- 
fusion. A single theft, against which no strong arm is 
raised, can easily lead to a thousand. Under such circum- 
stances the sanctity of property becomes a tenet which it is 
tenfold necessary to uphold. The slow process of arrest, in 
the midst of disorganization, such as inevitably follows in 
the trail of great public disasters, is practically out of the 
question. The fact that troops take the place of civil officials 
in the preservation of order is significant of the need of all 
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of the rigor that military jurisdiction means. The “strong 
arm” of the military is the loaded gun. The civil tribunal 
as well as the civil official must give way and in place of 
judge and jury must be substituted the death-dealing ball. 

The men upon whom it devolved to defend and protect 
the public in the midst of the great disaster, to preserve, de- 
spite the difficulties, some form of stability and organization, 
took the inevitable step of demanding obedience on pain of 
death. It was the fate of the community in the balance 
against the individual and the latter must go down in such 
a crisis. Ample warning was served. The men who were 
killed, knew the fate that would follow detection. They 
deliberately put their lives in the scale against the chance 
of securing a handful of gold. It is a tribute to the excel- 
lence of the provisional government that not one such es- 
caped with his life. San Francisco’s chief executive and 
General Funston could not protect property against earth- 
quake, nor could they guarantee that this or that should not 
be burned, but they did insure every fragment that was not 
burned from the depredations of thieves. It cost fourteen 
lives to achieve this. San Francisco is better off without 
fourteen so lost to shame, and dead to honor. 

Every great calamity, such as that at San Francisco, 
proves how truly narrow the border between the “rights” 
of the State and the “rights” of the Federal Government. 
Four thousand United States troops, backed by the authority 
of the United States, have invaded California, and insofar 
as they have shot down fourteen citizens, have made war on 
the Commonwealth. They were rushed into the city by the 
commanding general without orders, in violation of every 
law which governs the States and governs the army. And 
yet, they were hardly less welcome than the trains of food- 
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HUGE SKY-SCRAPERS THREATENED BY THE SWIFTLY ADVANCING FLAMES ON APRIL 19TH, 



























































AWFUL RUSH OF FLAMES ON MARKET STREET, SKETCH MADE AMID 
BLAZING HOUSES AND FALLING WALLS 


NATION GIVES MILLIONS FOR REL|EF. 


The American heart is big and generous. The Ameri- 
can purse is lightly hinged and ready to spring open at 
every call for aid. This has been proved times without 
number. When famine has visited distant corners of the 
earth no succor has sped more swiftly than that from 
America. When disasters have fallen upon peoples of any 
clime or race the fact has been the same, America has 
vied with all the earth in sharing of her plenty. To Russia, 
to India, to Ireland, to Italy, to Porto Rico, have gone 
boundless gifts when came the cry, “Come over and help 
us.” But it is when some community of the American 
sisterhood passes under a cloud of affliction that the limit- 
less generosity of the nation becomes apparent. Ask Chi- 
cago, ask Boston, ask St. Louis, ask Charleston, ask Galves- 
ton, ask Baltimore, and ask San Francisco, what manner 
of heart is the heart of the American people. Each one of 
these great cities has faced grim disaster; here fire, there 
flood, at another earthquake. But whether fire, or flood, or 
earthquake, the paramount fact has been that fellow- 
Americans were stricken and needed aid. Never has it 
failed that the entire nation has arisen as one man and 
words of sympathy have sped to the scene of catastrophe, 
coupled with the assurance that deeds of sympathy awaited 
the command of the stricken. Only in America could 
$25,000,000 be contributed, and be at the command of a 
stricken community within seven days of the hour that 
brought disaster. This is the record of the American people 
in their swift reply to the cry of San Francisco for aid. 
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Before Congress or the President had acted, both the War 
Department and the Navy Department had thrown tor- 
quous routine to the winds and soldiers of the regular army 
were playing a conspicuous part in quelling the lawless, 
guarding life and protecting property, as well as joining 
in the battle to check the conflagration. The hour demanded 
action; humanity’s call had been heard and obeyed even be- 
fore official Washington knew the extent of the catastrophe. 
When San Francisco rears some token of her gratitude the 
United States Army will be conspicuous among the agencies 
to be commemorated. And Brigadier General Frederick 
Funston, idol of the army, hero of the nation, will be her- 
alded as the man who could not wait for orders when fellow- 
men, stricken by two of nature’s deadliest weapons, cried 
out for help. When, finally, authority of every formal kind 
had been showered upon the doughty soldier, there was 
nothing his great force could do, more than they had 
been doing for twenty-four hours. San Francisco will 
never forget Funston. 

In her pride the stricken city would gladly have refused 
outside aid, and, relying on her own valor and stamina, have 
undertaken, unaided, the appalling task of rising from cin- 
ders and debris, to be a new, and even a greater city. But 
the nation would not be denied. It was not in American 
hearts to stand by and see a struggle in which the odds 
were so uneven. It was a moment to prove that, while all 
mankind is a brotherhood, the American nation is a family 
whose ties are closer even than brother with brother. San 
Francisco could not have refused the proffered aid had she 
willed it. A thousand cities sent swift messages of sym- 
pathy, coupled with the request “What can we do?” Not 
one waited for the reply. They knew that hundreds of thou- 
sands would need shelter, would need food, would need re- 


INSURANCE THE CITY’S SALVATION. 


San Francisco is rising from ashes through the faith 

and valor of her people, but much of the success of their 
~ efforts is to be traced to the enormous assistance which 
came from the millions poured into the city by the world’s 
insurance companies. The principle of insuring valuables 
had its birth in a small risk, assumed exclusively against 
the lives of individuals. Probably no business venture, 
launched in the history of the world, provoked so great a 
storm of ridicule and abuse as this. It was attacked from 
the practical standpoint as an impossible undertaking; it 
was attacked from every possible worldly point of view, 
and the discussion, pro and con, finally, in some sections, 
became a matter of religious controversy. Its opponents 
found texts for their attacks in Holy Writ. The wonder 
is that the business of insuring had not died a borning. 
Despite the volcanic character of its reception the principle 
survived. Probably in all of the history of the develop- 
ment of enterprise there is no chapter to equal that which 
recounts the tremendous growth of this business. Its story 
is worth many volumes, devoted to the romantic aspects 
of the development with never a reference to figures. Per- 
haps, one day, a chronicler will rise, to embalm the ‘story 
of a once derided, now a universally applied principle. 
Indeed it would take several volumes alone to describe the 
endless field now covered in insurance risks, too long to be 
even roughly treated here. Enough to say that the under- 
lying principle of insurance has been proved to be sound; 
that every man accepts the onetime ridiculed dogma that he 
can be made secure against loss by payment of a modest 
premium against the full extent of any possible calamity ; 
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ston made them, made them so fast that his Kansans came 
to believe that there wouldn’t a man of them ever see Kan- 
sas again. 

Training in the guerrilla warfare in which he had par- 
ticipated in Cuba fitted Funston for the peculiar nature of 
the work which fell to the lot of the soldier in the Philip- 
pines. It demanded bravery and powers of initiative, of in- 
genuity and resourcefulness, far beyond anything that pos- 
sibly could be instilled in West Point class rooms. He and 
his Kansans swept through the brush of whatever district 
they were called upon to pacify and when they were through 
the native population was either pacified or dead. It was 
drastic work, but in the end it proved to be the only kind 
that brought results. Its effectiveness attracted attention to 
the man who led the Kansas fireaters. His name passed 
from lip to lip, as the sort of man Americans were proud of. 
He measured up to the national idea of the soldier. Feat 
after feat was heralded and it got to be a matter of routine 
to put the name of Funston in the front rank of the names 
to be mentioned. After a year of service Colonel Funston 
became Brigadier General Funston, and when two more 
years had rolled around, amid popular acclaim the brigadier 
of volunteers became a brigadier general of the regular 
establishment, and a medal of honor from Congress graced 
his breast. 

This followed the most brilliant feat of the entire Phil- 
ippine campaign, the capture by Funston of Aguinaldo, an 
achievement which speedily brought to an end the stubborn 
resistance of a section of the native population to American 
rule. All America rang with the tale of the daring scheme 
which resulted in the undoing of the arch rebel. If the 
nation had, long before, developed a suspicion that Funston 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO FIRE ON APRIL 19TH, NEAR JUNCTION 
OF MARKET AND VALENCIA STREETS 


REBUILDING SAN FRANCISCO. 


With the pall of smoke still enshrouding the devastated 
city, gallant San Franciscans began the work of rehabili- 
tation. Mayor Schmitz, in the midst of the terrors of the 
-conflagration, sent abroad the brave message that a new 
and greater city would rise speedily to take the place of the 
old. That prophecy is already on the way to realization. 
It is a giant task. The city must almost be built from the 
very foundations upward. Tremendous expense falls upon 
the national government, the State government, the city gov- 
ernment and hundreds of home and foreign business con- 
cerns, as well as upon thousands who had owned homes. 
Congress has provided for federal structures worthy of the 
city; a special session of the legislature has given freely of 
the funds of the States to supply housing for its agencies 
of government and has empowered the city to secure the 
million necessary in replacing and repairing the scores of 
schools and other public structures which were reduced to 
ashes. The task is a gigantic one. It may take ten years, 
it may take twenty years. But San Francisco has gone 
bravely to work and it can be taken for granted that the 
time cousumed will be the minimum time in which it was 
possible to undo the joint work of earthquake and conflag- 
ration. 

The natural advantages of San Francisco, including 
a matchless harbor, it was said, made it, and would make it 
for all time the metropolis of the West. The fact that the 
depth of the water only on the San Francisco side of the 
bay was ample for large vesels would prevent commerce of 
the port leaving the city. The necessities of commerce and 
traffic compel the rebuilding of the city. 
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THE CROCKER LOSSES. 


W. H. Crocker, of San Francisco, who, with his elder 
brother, George, directs most of the Crocker estate, placed 
the total losses of the family through fire and earthquake 
at $7,500,000. The insurance is merely nominal, he said, 
and will not begin.to cover the loss. 

“Mark my words,” he said, “San Francisco will arise 
from these ashes a greater and more beautiful city than ever. 
I don’t take any stock in the belief of some people that in- 
vestors and residents will be panicky and afraid to build 
up again. This calamity, terrible as it is, will mean nothing 
less than a new and grander San Francisco. 

“Tt is preposterous to suggest the abandonment of the 
city. It is the natural metropolis of the Pacific Coast. God 
made it so. D. O. Mills, the Spreckels family, everybody I 
know, have determined to rebuild and to invest more than 
ever before. Burnham, the great Chicago architect, has 
been at work for a year or more on plans to beautify San 
Francisco. Terrible as this destruction has been, it serves 
to clear the way for the carrying out of these plans. Why, 
even now we are figuring on rebuilding. 

“More than that, I am confident that, except for what 
fire has absolutely laid waste, it will be found that the build- 
ings are less injured than was supposed. Plastering, orna- 
mental work, glass and more or less loose material has been 
shaken down, but the framework, I am sure, will be found 
intact in many big buildings.” 


TO GO UP LIKE BALTIMORE. 


D. O. Mills was equally emphatic about the rebuilding 
of the stricken city. He said: 


GREAT PERES OF THE PAs!. 


The San Francisco fire takes rank as the most destruc- 
tive conflagration in all history, being a calamity of far 
greater magnitude even than the famous fires of London 
and Chicago. Present indications are that it has done up- 
ward of $300,000,000 damage and has made 300,000 people 
homeless. The greatest fires of history have been as fol- 
lows: 

Great fire of London, September 2-6, 1666; 436 acres 
devastated, 89 churches, many public buildings and 13,200 
houses destroyed; 200,000 people made homeless. 

Cornhill Ward of London, March 25, 1748; 200 houses 
burned. 

New York City, December 16, 1835; 600 warehouses 
destroyed ; loss, $20,000,000. 

Charleston, S. C., April 27, 1838; 1158 buildings de- 
stroyed. 

New York City, September 6, 1839; 46 buildings de- 
stroyed ; loss, $10,000,000. 

Pittsburg, April 10, 1845; 1000 buildings destroyed; 
loss, $6,000,000. 

New York City, June 28, 1845; 1300 dwellings de- 
stroyed. 

New York City, July 19, 1845; 302 buildings destroyed 
and four lives lost. 

Albany, N. Y., September 9, 1848; 600 buildings de- 
stroyed ; loss, $3,000,000. 

St. Louis, May 17, 1849; 15 blocks of houses and 23 
steamboats destroyed ; loss, $3,000,000. 

. San Francisco, May 3-5, 1851; 2500 buildings de- 
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stroyed, many lives lost; loss, $3,500,000. 

San Francisco, June 22, 1851; 500 buildings destroyed ; 
loss, $3,000,000. 

Portland, Me., July 4, 1866; city practically destroyed ; 
10,000 made homeless; loss, $15,000,000. 

Chicago, October 8-9, 1872; 17,450 buildings de- 
stroyed, 200 people killed, 98,500 made homeless; loss, 
$200,000,000. The most destructive fire ever known prior 
to the San Francisco calamity. 

Boston, November 9, 1872; 800 buildings burned ; loss, 
$80,000,000. 

Baltimore, February 7-8, 1904; 2500 buildings burned; 
loss, $70,000,000. 

It will be seen that the great Chicago fire is second in 
the extent of loss of life and property loss to that at San 
Francisco. The great fire most recently in the minds of 
the people was that at Baltimore. The whole nation was 
appalled at the extent of that disaster. Something of the 
awful catastrophe at San Francisco may be imagined when 
the fact is stated that it is twenty times greater than the 
calamity at Baltimore. The Baltimore burned district con- 
tained nearly 140 acres, while at San Francisco, six square 
miles, or nearly 4000 acres were burned over. The extreme 
length of Baltimore’s burned district, north and south, was 
2900 feet; east and west, 3800 feet. The extreme length of 
San Francisco’s devastated area, north and south, was 
21,000 feet, or four miles, and the extreme length, east and 
west, 15,700 feet, or three miles. The outer margin of the 
San Francisco fire was 26 miles long. In the Baltimore fire, 
73 blocks and 25 isolated sections along the water front, or 
93 squares, were destroyed. In San Francisco more than 
1000 blocks were wiped out. The total number of buildings 











DUPONT STREET, THE MAIN STREET OF CHINATOWN, SAN FRANCISCO, 
AT NIGHT 


























A MILLION DOLLAR STRUCTURE IN RUINS. MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 





THE CLIFF HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO, SHOWING SEAL ROCKS AND THE 
BEACH 
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SHOOTING A LOOTER IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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DEVASTATION AND RUIN. CORNER HOWARD AND STEWART STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO. 








SAN FRANCISCO, FROM NOB HILL 
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VIEW ON MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, SHOWING 
CHRONICLE BUILDING AND SPRECKELS BUILDING 
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BUILDINGS PARTLY DESTROYED BY EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE. 
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EFFECT OF THE EARTHQUAKE ON A BRICK BUILDING 











REFUGEES IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE FERRY HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO 


EARTHQUAKES IN AMERICA 


Mallett’s earthquake catalogue contains the record 
of nearly 7000 seismic disturbances, but of these only a 
very small number affected the northern part of this hemis- 
phere. While eaarthquakes are on the record here as far 
back as 1755, when the inhabitants of Boston were scared 
by falling chimneys at about the time when Lisbon was 
destroyed, only three serious disturbances in the North 
American Continent are recorded. 

Two of these occurred in California. One was in 1812, 
when, while vesper service was being celebrated in the mis- 
sion church of San Juan Capistrano, the building collapsed, 
burying several hundred worshipers, some fifty of whom 
were killed. In 1872 a series of shocks passed through the 
Inyo Valley, Cal., with disastrous consequences both to life 
and property. Chasms opened in the ground, swallowing 
several persons. The town of Long Pine was buried under 
a crumbling hillside and twenty-seven of its inhabitants 
lost their lives. Some extraordinary phenomena were ob- 
served on that occasion. In several places the land sank 
many feet. Owen’s Lake rose five feet, and for several 
hours the waters of two tributary rivers were running back- 
ward. 


THE CHARLESTON EARTHQUAKE. 


The third serious earthquake on this continent occurred 

in the city of Charleston, at about 10 P. M., on August 31, 

1886. The first shock was the most severe, causing the loss 

of about fifty lives by the collapse of buildings and destroy- 

ing property to the value of $5,000,000. It was estimated at 
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the time that seven-eighths of the buildings in the town were 
wrecked or damaged. The most terrible feature to the in- 
habitants was the continuance of slight shocks for ten days 
afterward. None of these caused damage, but they kept 
the population in a state of constant panic, and many slept 
out in the streets during the entire time. 

The Charleston earthquake is unique in having stricken 
a section where seismic disturbances were unknown. Charles- 
ton lies on a peninsula between the Cooper River, on the 
east, and the Ashley River, on the southwest. 

“At o.srt P. M.,” says an excellent description, “the 
attention of the observer in Charleston was vaguely attracted 
by a sound that seemed to come from the office below, and 
was supposed for a moment to be caused by the rapid roll- 
ing of a heavy body, as an iron safe or a heavily laden truck, 
over the floor, Accompanying the sound there was a per- 
ceptible tremor of the building, not more marked, however, 
than would be caused by the passage of a car or dray along 
the street. For perhaps two or three seconds the occurrence 
excited no surprise or comment. Then by swift degrees, 
or all at once—it is difficult to say which—the sound deep- 
ened in volume, the tremor became more decided, the ear 
caught the rattle of window sashes, gas fixtures, and other 
movable objects; the men in the office glanced hurriedly at 
each other and sprang to their feet—and then all was be- 
wilderment and confusion. 

“The long roll deepened and spread into an awful roar, 
that seemed to pervade at once the troubled earth and 
the still air above and around. The tremor was now a rude, 
rapid quiver, that agitated the whole lofty, strong-walled 
building as though it were being shaken—shaken by the 
hand of an immeasurable power, with intent to tear its 
joints asunder and scatter its stones and bricks abroad, 


SCIENCE BAFFLED BY THE PHENOMENON 


Science is baffled by the phenomenon popularly de- 
scribed as “earthquake.” Tremendous strides have been 
made in the past half century in inquiry into every realm 
of nature, but here there has been little progress. Wonder- 
‘ful advances have been made in the instruments with 
which earth tremors are measured and many have expressed 
the hope that in some future day a process will be devel- 
oped by which warning can be given that such disturbances 
are imminent. But the day, so far as the achievements of 
the present are concerned, is far in the future. Every 
demonstration of this kind, now, is carefully studied in the 
light of experience and from the visible records made by 
the seismograph. The national government will direct 
the study of the San Francisco disturbance. It is expected 
that valuable results will be achieved, since this is the most 
severe shock known to have taken place on this continent. 
The fissures in the earth, uplifts and depression, the direc- 
tion of the waves, the geology underlying the affected 
region, these, and a hundred considerations enter into the 
study. Nothing will be overlooked that may be counted on 
to throw any light on the general subject. The ambition of 
scientists engaged in the study of seismic disturbances is 
to perfect a system of earthquake warning. If this can 
be accomplished it will take a place among the greatest 
boons given by science to the human family. If the San 
Francisco disaster brings the realization of this. dream 
nearer, it will have served a vast purpose. 

For the present there is little in text books beyond 
theories and opinions. The newest catastrophe has brought 
out a new stock of these, and this chronicle would not be 
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complete without mention of some at least of these. These 
will be the sign posts, marking where science stood when 
San Francisco was stricken. It may mark the starting point 
for a new era of knowledge that shall supersede mere theory 
and speculation. 


EXPECTS TO PREDICT SHOCKS. 


Dr. C. Willard, Geologist of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, believes that the time will come when 
scientists would be able to predict an earthquake sufficiently 
in advance of its occurrence to give warning to persons 
likely to be caught by it. . 

“Of course, I do not say that it will come soon,” said 
Dr. Hayes, “but I see nothing improbable in the idea at all. 
I think it is largely a matter of having a sufficient number 
of properly equipped observation stations, with prompt and 
thorough exchange of observations. Earthquakes are al- 
most invariably preceded by premonitory signs and symp- 
toms. These are now recognized and recorded. But there 
are not enough observers engaged in the work to make 
their records and observations of practical benefit in the 
way I have indicated. 

“Fifty years ago the idea that it would be possible to 
predict a storm would have been regarded as preposterous. 
But with the increase of the number of weather observers, 
and the development of the instruments, they have reached 
the stage of practical certainty, and the service has become 
of immense value throughout the world. Of course, they 
have had a great deal more weather to observe than the ge- 
ologists have had earthquakes, and the scope and thorough- 
ness of their observations have developed more rapidly 
than in the case of seismic disturbances. But I see no rea- 
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HOW EARTHQUAKES ARE RECORDED. 


Scientists in all parts of the world are studyiny every 
phase of natural phenomena, and among them none has 
greater interest, or is more baffling than the earthquake. 
The greatest stride ever made in this respect was the inven- 
tion of the seismograph, the delicate instrument by which 
are measured the vibrations of the surface of the earth, re- 
sulting from earthquake shocks. This, to be sure, has no 
value in a premonitory sense. The seismograph gives no 
hint of the approach of this destroyer; it merely records the 
extent and duration of the shock or series of shocks. The 
mighty throes of the Pacific Coast, when San Francisco 
met her doom, was recorded wherever the slightest tremor 
reached a seismograph. The instruments are costly and 
are only in possession of a limited number of universities 
and government observatories. In the great seismographic 
division of the United States Weather Bureau at Washing- 
ton, center of study, in America, of this branch of science, 
the delicate instruments there recorded every pulse of the 
California quake. Tne records, as they are made by the 
seismograph are one of the chief reliances of scientists in 
their efforts to solve the earthquake problem. Local evi- 
dences, too, including changes in the contour of the earth, 
fissures, the nature of the geological formations in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the center of the disturbance, and other 
features, largely visible, will aid. The opinion of scientific 
men is divided on the question whether any appreciable ad- 
vance will ever be made toward ability to predict seismic 
disturbances. Most of nature’s activities, even the most 
erratic, follow immutable laws, and a few investigators 
cling to the hope that even the earthquake obeys some in- 
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violable principle; results from causes not beyond human 
ken, and these earnestly pursue their studies. 

The ‘earthquake’ division of the Weather Bureau, 
mentioned above, is in charge of Professor C. F. Marvin, 
one of America’s greatest authorities on seismic topics. 

On one of the weather bureau seismographs was made 
a complete record of the great earth wave which brought 
death and ruin to the fair city of San Francisco. 

The delicate needle of the seismograph had been trac- 
ing long, straight white lines on the gelatined surface of 
the record sheet Wednesday morning, when it suddenly be- 
came agitated at 8 o’clock, 19 minutes and 20 seconds, 
and began to make more or less elongated waves. At 
8.25 o'clock the strong waves began, and the recording 
needle moved rapidly back and forth across the sheet. 
Then followed the most violent waves between 8.32 and 
8.35 o'clock, 75th meridian time, as is shown by the record. 
At one time the motion of the needle was so vigorous that 
its point went off the sheet, which is kept in motion by a 
clock machine, and the point did not return to the sheet 
until there was a secondary lull in the great disturbance. 
Then, when the needle had resumed its tracings, the earth 
vibrations and waves continued until 12.35, when the agi- 
tations ceased. 

Each of the lines on the record sheet represents an hour 
of time, the movement of the sheet keeping time with the 
tick of the connected clock. The units of time are marked 
on this sheet, which is covered with gelatine, and thus the 
observer is enabled to tell just when the earthquakes began 
and when they ended by the markings made by the needle 
point. 

The seismograph which Prof. Willis L. Moore, chief 
of the weather bureau, has installed in his department is 


CALIFORNIA, LAND OF GOLD AND ROMANCE. 


California, the State which has been so sorely stricken 
by Providence, has a history replete with the picturesque 
and romantic, the grim and tragic. If now the hand of 
affliction is laid upon her by nature, the story abounds in 
lavish generosity, from that same nature. California has a 
wider range of climate than any State in the Union; pro- 
duces a greater variety of fruits of the soil; enjoys benign 
influences from Pacific breezes, and boasts rich veins of 
every mineral, except coal. The heavens, the earth, the 
kingdoms under the earth pay tribute to the State which 
sets watch at the Golden Gate. 

The settlements of the Spanish missionaries within the 
present limits of the State of California date from the first 
foundation of San Diego, in 1769. The missions that were 
later founded north of San Diego were, with the original 
establishment itself, for a time known merely by some col- 
lective name, such as the Northern Missions. But later 
the name California, already long since applied to the 
country of the peninsular missions to the southward, was 
extended to the new land, with various prefixes or qualify- 
ing phrases; and out of these the definite name Alta (or 
Upper) California at last came, being applied to our present 
country during the whole period of the Mexican Republi- 
can ownership. As to the origin of the name California, 
no serious question remains that this name, as first applied, 
between 1535 and 1539 to a portion of Lower California, 
was derived from an old printed romance, the one which 
Mr. Edward Everett Hale rediscovered in 1862, and from 
which he drew his now accepted conclusion 
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For, in this romance, the name California was already 
before 1520 applied to a fabulous island, described as near 
the Indies, and also “very near the Terrestrial Paradise.” 
Colonists whom Cortes brought to the newly discovered 
peninsula in 1535, and who returned the next year, may 
have been the first to apply the name to this supposed island, 
on which they had been for a time resident. The coast of 
Upper California was first visited during the voyage of the 
explorer Juan Cabrillo in 1542-43. Several landings were 
then made on the coast and on the islands, in the Santa 
Barbara region * * *. In 1579, Drake’s famous visit took 
place * * *, “It is * * * almost ‘perfectly sire that He did 
not enter or observe the Golden Gate, and that he got no 
sort of idea of the existence of the Great Bay * * * This 
result of the examination of the evidence about Drake’s 
voyage is now fairly well accepted, although some people 
will always try in insist that Drake discovered our Bay of 
San Francisco. The name San Francisco was probably 
applied to a port on this coast for the first time by Cerme- 
non, who, in a voyage from the Philippines, in 1595, ran 
ashore, while exploring the coast near Point Reyes. It is 
now, however, perfectly sure that neither he nor any other 
Spanish navigator before 1769 applied this name to our 
present bay which remained utterly unknown to Europeans 
during. all this period *7* 

In 1602-3, Sebastian Vizcaino conducted a Spanish 
exploring expedition along the California coast * * *. 
From this voyage a little more knowledge of the character 
of the coast was gained; and thenceforth geographical 
researches in the region of California ceased for over 2 
century and a half. With only this meagre result we reach 
the era of the first settlement of Upper California. 














THE CHICAGO FIRE—THE RUSH FOR LIFE OVER RANDOLPH ST. BRIDGE. 











FRAME RESIDENCE DEMOLISHED BY THE EARTHQUAKE 
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THE TERROR OF VESUVIUS—PEOPLE OF OTTAIANO FLEE- 
ING FROM THEIR RUINED VILLAGE. 


THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


The story of the Vigilance Committee is among the 
most notable of San Francisco’s traditions. This associa- 
tion was organized on May 15, 1856. For some time the 
corruption in the courts of law, the insecurity of the ballot- 
box in elections, and the infamous character of some of the 
public officials had been the subject of complaint, not only 
in San Francisco, but throughout the State of California. 
It was evident that it would become the duty of the people 
to protect themselves by reforming the courts, protecting 
the ballot and controlling the greedy and unprincipled poli- 
ticians. The latter were represented by a newspaper called 
the Sunday Times, edited by one James P. Casey. The 
opinion of the better classes of citizens was voiced by the 
Evening Bulletin, whose editor was James King. On the 
14th of May, 1856, King was shot by Casey, in the public 
street, receiving a wound from which he died six days 
later, and intense excitement of feeling in the city was pro- 
duced. Casey surrendered himself and was lodged in jail. 
During the evening of the 14th some of the members of a 
vigilance committee which had been formed in 1851, and 
which had then checked a free riot of crime in the sud- 
denly populated and unorganized city, by trying and exe- 
cuting a few desperadoes, came together and determined the 
organization of another committee for the same purpose. 
The next day (the 15th) a set of rules and regulations were 
drawn up which each member was obliged to sign. The 
committee took spacious rooms, and all citizens of San 
Francisco having the welfare of the city at heart were in- 
vited to join the association. Several thousands enrolled 
themselves in a few days * * *. The members of the vigi- 
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lance committee were divided into companies of 100, each 
company having a captain. 


VIGILANTS BEGIN THEIR WORK. 


Early on Sunday (the 18th) orders were sent to dif- 
ferent captains to appear with their companies ready for 
duty at the headquarters of the committee, in Sacramento 
Street, at nine o’clock. When all the companies had arrived, 
they were formed into one body, in all about 2,000 men. 
Sixty picked men were selected as a guard for the execu- 
tive committee. At half-past eleven the whole force moved 
in the direction of the jail. A large number of spectators 
had collected, but there was no confusion, no noise. They 
marched through the city to Broadway, and there formed 
in the open space before the jail * * *. The houses oppo- 
site the jail were searched for men and arms secreted there, 
the committee wishing to prevent any chance of a collision 
which might lead to bloodshed. A cannon was then brought 
forward and placed in front of the jail, the muzzle pointed 
at the door. The jailer was now called upon to deliver 
Casey to the committee, and complied, being unable to re- 
sist. One Charles Cora, who had killed a United States 
marshal the November previous, was taken from the jail 
at the same time. The two prisoners were escorted to the 
quarters of the vigilance committee and there confined un- 
der guard. Two days afterwards (May 20th) Mr. King 
died. Casey and Cora were put on trial before a tribunal 
which the committee had organized, were condemned to 
death, and were hanged, with solemnity, on the 22d, from 
a platform erected in front of the building on Saeramento 
Street. 


GEOLOGY OF SAN FRANCISCO PENINSULA. 


Up to the present decade our knowledge of the geology 
of the Coast Ranges of California has been extremely 
limited and unsatisfactory. Not a few geologists have writ- 
ten upon the subject, but some of these have labored under 
the disadvantage of having for their theme the geology 
of the Coast Ranges in general, and of being without a 
detailed knowledge of any single portion of the ranges 
sufficiently large and representative to serve as a basis for 
generalization. Of the various departments of geology 
concerned in the elucidation of the Coast Ranges, paleon- 
tology has certainly made most headway, thanks to the ener- 
getic efforts of Gabb under the old geological survey of 
the State. Other departments of geology have been singu- 
larly ineffective, and perhaps it is as well that such is the 
case. The curious views on questions of metamorphism, so 
apparent in the older writings, were leading to hopeless con- 
fusion, and it is not an evil that the literature imbued 
with such ideas is of moderate dimensions, It is perhaps 
a gain to science that the problems of the Coast Ranges 
yet remain to be attacked with the full momentum of modern 
methods and in the light of modern discovery. 

The investigation of the geology of the San Fran- 
cisco Peninsula from about latitude 37 degrees 30 minutes 
northward has revealed the existence of many sedimentary 
and igneous formations. The grouping of these in accord- 
ance with well-known geological principles reduces them to 
seven groups, which, by reason of the restricted technical 
sense attached to the word group, will be referred to as ter- 
ranes. The term is used as a necessary word of variable 
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significance, to designate any formation or group of forma- 
tions in connection with its areal distribution. 

These seven terranes, in order of their geological age, 
are: 

(1) Chrystalline limestone, age unknown. 

(2) Granite, referred to as “Montara granite,” intru- 
sive in the crystalline limestone. 

(3) The Franciscan series, an assemblage of sedi- 
mentary and volcanic rocks of great thickness, with which 
are associated various basic intrusives, notably peridotite 
serpentines. This series rests upon the eroded surface of 
the Montara granite. It is of Mesozoic age, but enough is 
not yet known of its fossil fauna to permit of a more pre- 
cise determination. 

(4) <A formation of light-colored, cavernous-weath- 
ering sandstone, which is supposed doubtfully to be of 
Tejon age. 

(5) The Monterey series (Miocene), chiefly white, 
siliceous shale, practically devoid of detrital matter. This 
reposes upon the supposed Tejon, which in turn rests upon 
the Montara granite, thus demonstrating the local denuda- 
tion of the Franciscan series from the granite prior to the 
Tertiary. 

(6) The Merced series (Pliocene), a thick volume 
of sediments, with one stratum of volcanic ash, deposited 
after the erosion of the Miocene. 

(7) The Terrace formations (Pleistocene and later), 
deposited after the disturbances and partial denudation of 
the Merced series. 

Of these seven terranes the Montara granite, the Fran- 
ciscan series, and the Merced series are the dominant fea- 
tures in the geology of the peninsula. All seven are im- 
portant factors in the general geology of the Coast Ranges. 
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RUINS OF SAN FRANCISCO—VIEW IN THE MISSION DISTRICT. 


VESOUVIUS CHE. CHIMNEY: OW MI BEI! 


Vesuvius, the most romantic volcano of history, has 


a bad reputation, and the fact that its present outburst does 
not equal or surpass in fatalities its memorable eruption of 
the year A. D. 79 is due almost entirely to an appreciation 
of its previous destructive character. 

From the examination of the ruins of the buried cities 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and from the graphic descrip- 
tion of the eruption which destroyed those ancient and popu- 
lous towns left in the two letters of Pliny the younger, it 
is evident that the fury of the present activity of “The Chim- 
ney of Hell,” as the mountain was known in the Dark 
Ages, is far greater than on the occasion which introduced 
Vesuvius to history. Contrary to common belief, the loss 
of life in Pompeii was not over 2000 souls. Yet the city 
had a population of about 30,000. 

As on the occasion of the first recorded eruption of Ve- 
suvius, a large part of the old mountain, known at Monte 
Somma, was blown away by the terrific explosion, so, dur- 
ing the present season of activity a part of the cone has been 
removed by the violence of the disruption. 

For 2000 years prior to the year 79, when Pompeii 
was destroyed, the mountain had never shown signs of ac- 
tivity. Although recognized as a volcanic cone, it was be- 
lieved that Vesuvius was extinct, and farmers, shepherds 
and vine-growers settled on its fertile grassy slopes, all 
unconscious that they were sleeping on the sides of a dan- 
gerous crater. Even in those days there had been long 
warnings, and those who had profited by them were saved. 
Others, who could not or would not, were buried under the 
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ashes and volcanic mud, where they were found eighteen 
centuries later by industrious archzologists. 


BETTER PRECAUTIONS NOW. 


The means of transportation in the days of Pompeii’s 
greatness were, of course, meagre, compared with the steam- 
ships, railroads, trolley roads and automobiles of the present. 
When the sick or feeble or the loiterers attempted to leave 
Pompeii they were unable to do so. Those who had neglec- 
ted the warning perished. How many victims Vesuvius 
may lay claim to this time is not yet known, but few, if 
any of them, have been buried, as were those of the year 79. 
Certainly, eighteen centuries hence the archeologist prob- 
ably will not find them in the position where they fell. 

The fertile slopes of Vesuvius have ever been the 
sirenlike tempter of the vine-grower. Four crops a year 
have been the temptation held out to the farmer. That 
was, he contended, worth a risk, and then the Government 
Observatory, established in 1841, always gave timely warn- 
ings. An examination of the ashes the other day showed 
that they will prove an active and valuable fertilizer. So, 
even after the present display of force is over and the old 
mountain once more becomes peaceful, the farmers will 
return to the farms on the slopes and chance it again. 

The hero of the eruption of 1906 was Professor Mat- 
teucci, director of the Royal Observatory, high on the moun- 
tain, directly opposite the crater. The professor has given 
to the world his experiences during the days of the volcano’s 
activity during which he stood by his post. 

“I first observed Mount Vesuvius giving unusual signs 
about a month ago, when the Java began to overflow, taking 
a southwest direction. This gradually increased as several 


GREAT EARTHQUAKES OF HISTORY 


Accounts of earthquakes are to be found scattered 
through the writings of many ancient authors, but they are, 
for the most part, of little value to the seismologist. There 
is a natural tendency to exaggeration in describing such 
phenomena, sometimes, indeed, to the extent of importing 
a supernatural element into the description. It is true that 
attempts were made by some ancient writers on natural phil- 
osophy, to offer a rational explanation of earthquake phe- 
nomena, but the hypotheses which their explanations in- 
volved are, as a rule, too fanciful to be worth reproducing 
at the present day. It is, therefore, unnecessary to dwell 
upon the references to seismic phenomena which have come 
down to us in the writings of such historians and _philoso- 
phers as Thucydides, Aristotle, and Strabo, Seneca, Livy, 
and Pliny. Nor is much to be gleaned from the pages of 
medizval and later writers on earthquakes, of whom the 
most notable are Fromondi (1527), Maggio (1571), and 
Travagini (1679). 

Even at the present day, after all that has been written 
on the subject, but little is really known as to the origin of 
earthquakes. Probably several distinct causes should be rec- 
ognized, for it is hardly to be supposed that all subterranean 
disturbances, differing, as they do, so widely in intensity 
and in duration, should be referable to one common mechan- 
ism. Any great concussion, even upon the surface, is com- 
petent to produce tremors which may be regarded as dimin- 
utive earthquakes; thus the great landslip at the Rossberg, 
in Switzerland, in 1806, was accompanied by a local quaking 
of the ground. Volgar and Mohr have suggested that some 
of the small earthquakes which have been felt in Germany 
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This represents the Half Morocco binding. It has a leather back, cloth sides and 
marbled edges. A handsome and durable style. Price, $1.50 
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